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and development. The social worker will be fully repaid for the time 
spent in reading this simple treatise on a most important and difficult 
subject. 

Carol Aronovici 
New York City 



The Fetish Folk of West Africa. By Robert H. Mhxigan. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1912. Pp. 328. $1.50. 

This book deals with the customs, habits, and beliefs of the Mpongwe 
and Fang of West Africa, and contains chapters replying to the criticisms 
made by Professor Frederick Starr and Miss Mary Kingsley upon mis- 
sionary methods. In its descriptive aspect the book is one of the best on 
Africa. It is interesting and gives a luminous insight into the native 
mind. 

The part of the book, however, dealing with the views of Professor 
Starr and Miss Kingsley is not altogether commendable and not at all 
refutatory. It is captious, unfair, and superficial. The objections to 
missions by Professor Starr and Miss Kingsley are in line with those of 
the traders, administrators, and most eminent modern scholars. Briefly, 
they are that the native faith is undermined too rapidly, resulting in 
moral disorganization, before the new religion has had time to take root; 
too sudden undermining of native institutions; too much emphasis on 
creed and ceremony; that the education imparted to the African is not 
suited to his needs and not given in its proper sequence, promoting 
vanity, disinclination to work, and contempt for his untutored brother 
of the bush. 

These criticisms seem to be fully borne out by Mr. Milligan's exhi- 
bition of his own methods and the results thereof. Mr. Milligan is a 
theologian of the old school, believing in God as a great miracle-maker 
(p. 231), in the "justness of vicarious atonement" (p. 255), the cleansing 
of conscience by sprinklings of the blood of Calvary (p. 253), making 
much of the atonement (p. 256), emphasizing miracles (p. 245), hymn- 
singing and reading of the Bible (p. 191), and preaching much from a 
"barrel of sermons" (p. 104). His ideal convert seems to be one who 
can attain to the position of "Catechist" (p. 258). He holds that the 
missionary is first of all "an evangelist, not a reformer." 

The effect of this teaching is to substitute one great fetish for many 
of them, and cannot have wide-reaching influence on conduct. The 
good results of Mr. Milligan's mission are due evidently to his personal 
example and not to his doctrines. The same result might have been 
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brought about by declaring that the spectacles on his nose were a fetish 
that would cure people of their evil ways. He does not see that the 
sudden tearing-down of native faith and institutions uproots the moral 
system connected with them, and causes great masses to degenerate who 
have not the advantage of his personal example. He admits that the 
Mpongwe, among whom he has been working, are "hurrying to extinc- 
tion," but he blames this on the coast trader and administrator, who in 
turn blame the missionary, the fact being that each of them is to be 
blamed for not co-operating. 

It is disappointing, and much to be regretted, that missionaries have 
not profited more from the criticisms of their work by modern scholars, 
and that they should not have shown more of a disposition to follow the 
trend of modern religious thought in the direction of greater emphasis 

upon service. 

Jerome Dowd 
University of Oklahoma 



The New History. Essays Illustrating the Modern Historical 
Outlook. By James Harvey Robinson. New York: 
Macmillan, 1912. Pp. 266. 

Of this collection of eight essays, all but one have previously been 
printed, although not precisely as they appear here. Six present Pro- 
fessor Robinson's conception of the modern point of view in history, and 
two are contributions to historical knowledge. Professor Robinson's 
first contention is that the selection of historical facts in books intended 
for the public has previously rested on a wrong basis. He would have 
history shake off everything not vitally connected with present-day life, 
and devote itself to furnishing a background for the problems of the 
common man. In the second place he would have history brought into 
closer touch with other sciences — anthropology, political economy, 
psychology, sociology, etc. He points out how much history has 
already gained from the natural sciences, and urges the advantage of 
closer alliance. Thirdly, he recurs constantly to the idea that the period 
of whose history we have a record is but a moment in the whole course 
of human development, that the pace of world-progress is growing con- 
stantly more rapid, that it is time to co-operate to direct and control 
this progress, and that it is the main function of history to furnish a 
sense of direction. 

Professor Robinson's style is brilliant and interesting. He is not, 
however, a convincing controversialist, owing to his habit of setting up a 



